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NARRATIVE. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE APPLE GIRL. 


The good steam-boat Swan passed rapidly 
up the Raritan, and landed her passengers at 
dusx, on the wharf at Brunswick. Many sta- 
ges were ready to receive the travellers, and 
baggage of all sorts, and parties of many ages, 
were rapidly accommodated with places. 

The evening was fine, and we had a bright 
full moon to light us on our way. After riding 
two hours, the carriages were stopped, that the 
horses might have water; and the door of our 
vehicle was opened, to give us an opportunity 
of changing our seats, and making ourselves 
more comfortable, by removing the trunks 
which had been put within. 

While these arrangements were making, a 
little girl presented herself at the door; neatly 
dressed, and bearing a basket of belle-flower 
pippins.* ‘* Will you buy, ladies ;—gentle- 
men, will you buy ?’” said she, in a voice be- 
tween timidity and entreaty ;—‘ the apples are 
fine, very fine,” continued she, raising the bas- 
ket, and advancing a little. The fruit itself 
was inviting: but the manners of the child 
disposed all present to become customers; and 
her basket wassoon lightened of its store. She 
received the moderate price of her fruit re- 
spectfully, and was modestly retiring from no- 
tice, when I asked her if she obtained her 
living by attending the arrival of carriages and 
seRing her fruit. = 

“‘ Yes, madam,” replied ske, “‘ but I do some 


__Awork too; I pick cranberries for the market, 


and tosend to Philadelphia.” 

“‘ Have you apy parents?” pursued I, inter- 
ested in the child’s expressions. 

‘“‘ Yes, madam, they live in that small house 
yonder ; they call it the‘ Tenant cot ;’ it hasa 
fine garden, and father lets me work with him 
there, in the season of it. I can pull weeds 
very well, and that is what father can’t do with- 
out pain ; for he has the rheumatism.” 

I know not how far we might have pursued 
our conversation, had not the loud horn sound- 
ed the notice that all was ready for departure. 
I own there is something in the voices and pro- 
nunciation of all the children I have seen in 
New-Jersey,and the neighbouring state of Penn- 
sylvania which is peculiarly attractive. They 
have a gentleness and softness of accent, that 
falls most agreeably on the ear, and they speak 
80 respectfully to those older than themselves, 
that I have wished some ef our young north- 
ern friends could have the benefit of a lesson 
from them. 

We had rode nearly a mile, when our pro- 
gress was suddenly arrested by the breaking 
of some part of the vehicle. Happily, no seri- 
ous injury was sustained, and our thoughts 
were directed to the surest means of repairing 
the accident. On examination, it was found 
that this could not be done for some hours ; and 
as the other carriages had been somewhat in 
advance of this, we could not expect aid 
from them. We had the alternative of stand- 
ing by the road-side for an indefinite time, or 
walking back to the public house, from which 


* Pippins have a sharp, bright flavour. The word comes 
from the Dutch Puppynghe. 


we had lately departed. Our party were not 
long in determining on the latter course ;—in 
half an hour we regained the inn, and were 
soon established in a comfortable parlour.— 
After some discussion, we resolved, one and 
all, that we would not proceed that night, at 
least. We were not travelling to attend the 
calls of business, and there could be no occa- 
sion for riding eighteen or twenty miles that 
evening, and hurrying om board the boat, which 
was to take us down the Delaware. We past 
an agreeable evening together, and separated 
to enjoy that rest, which we all know how to 
prize most, when it is purchased at the ex- 
pense of fatigue. 

I rose early on the following morning,—the 
neat ‘ Tenant cot” wasin plain view from my 
windows, and as my companions were none of 
them fond either of early rising, early walks, 
or early breakfasts, 1 knew that if I would con- 
sent to walk without their company, I might 
do so foran hour, and have enough leisure for 
rest, before we took our first meal. 

Accordingly, I directed my way to the cot, 
the neat appearance of which was attractive, 
though it was at a season when the falling 
of leaves had come, and autumn was preparing 
to give early place to winter. 

I perceived, as I approached the dwelling, 
that the family were up and busy. The fath- 
er was in his barn-yard, making ready to turn 
out the cows, which the mother had already 
milked. ; 

Ihad been too well acquainted with the free 

| hospitality of my countrymen, to doubt for a 
Moment whether IT should bevinadc” welcoms, 
if I requested a seat, that I might rest after 
my walk. Little Meggy, the apple-girl, recog- 
nised my voice, and said to her mother, it 
was the good lady, who bought some of her 
apples, the night before, at the inn-yard, and 
had talked to her while the carriage was mak- 
ing ready. 

*“You seem to have many comforts about 
you,” said I, to the good woman, who was 
preparing breakfast; ‘‘and this little girl is 
useful in your work, I should suppose.” 

‘** Yes, madam,” answered she, talking, and 
going on with her employment; ‘“ Meggy is a 
quick, clever little thing, and does not go 
idling about, like somechildren. We have to 
labour hard for a living; and have five chil- 
dren, beside her. This farm belongs to the 
estate of Mr. Gammel, who lives up there at 
the great house,” said she,—pointing from the 
window to the place she named. 

“It is hard,” continued she, “ for us always 
to make our profits meet our wants, but my 
good man wastes no time, and two of the 
children can do something to. help themselves, 
now. Meggy gets a little by tending the car- 
riages with her apple-basket, and Sammy, 
who is a year younger, does the small, light 
chars.”* 

- “You must have a flourishing orchard,” I 
remarked, “to yield you such fine fruit as this 
little girl sells.” 


‘* Ah,” replied she, “ that is Meggy’s prop? 


erty, and the story is this;—There was a tree 
“belonging to the next farm, which overhung 
our garden—the tenant who rents that place 
is a careless body; and the tree was half de- 








* Chars—Odd pieces of work round a house. 








voured by worms and insects. Now, Meggy 
often goes up to the great house on errands; 
and one time she went to carry some baskets 
she had been weaving. While she was wait- 
ing at the door, Mr. Gammel came along, fol- 
lowed by his gardener, who had a number of 
fine seedling apple-trees in his bosom. Meg- 
gy looked so wistfully at them, that Mr. Gam- 
mel asked what she wanted; and she always 
speaks at once,—so she said,‘ I was wishing, 
sir, I had one of those trees in my garden; 
for ina few years it would bear fruit, and I 
could give it to my father and mother.’ This 
answer so pleased the master, that he ordered 
the gardener to take one down to our tenantry, 
and putit out in the garden. He did so,—and 
Meggy’s happiness seemed complete; but the 
gardener’s eye was caught by the neglected 
belle-flower pippin, that hung its dying branch- 
es over our wall ;—so, observing how well our 
garden was thriving, and that the four trees 
we had, were kept in good order, he went home 
and told his master the state of things. The 
next day, Mr. Gammel came down, to see for 
himself, and said to my good man, that his 
garden was too small, and that he wanted to 
take into it a strip of land from the pasture 
next by, where the apple-tree stood; and he 
told him if he would restore the neglected tree, 
he should have the fruit and piece of land, 
free from rent. His men came the same day 
and removed the fence, so that the apple-tree 
was left as it now stands within our bounds. 
Now, I think this was done as a reward for 
our little Meggy’s industry, and her making up 
the bark neelings into neat baskets for the use 
of the maids at the great house. My husband 
had much ado to restore the tree; but it has 
repaid his labor this year with 2 plentiful crop 
of the finest belle flowers in all this state; and 
Meggy had the happiness to take a basket of 
the best to Mr: Gammel, who said that he had 
never eaten better. Meggy takes care, all sum- 
mer, to water the roots of her apple-tree, and 
keep them clear from tangled weeds; and her 
father prunes the limbs for her while she weeds 
his garden.” 

This was the story of the belle-flower pippins 
then, and of little Meggy’s share in the proper- 
ty. While I was yet talking, the other children 
made their appearance—they were clean, but 
coarsely clad, and some of their garments bore 
witness to the skill of the mother in the art of 
mending. Meggy, before I came away, ask- 
ed me to accept one of her baskets; and I did 
so the more willingly, for I perceived my taking 
it made her happy. 

I left my own in return, and saw that an at- 
tempt would soon be made to manufacture an 
imitation. After drinking 2 bowl of milk, I 
bade the family good morning, and returned 
to my friends, just as they were beginning to 
question the direction I had taken. I gave 
them the same relation which I have you; 
and they united in making up a contribution 
to buy Meggy and her brother some spelling- 
books, which from the worn condition of theirs, 
I perceived were much needed,—and also a 
gown of stout, warm cloth for the mother. 

We left our gifts, to be conveyed after our 
departure ; but the remembrance of the neat- 
nessand industry of the occupants of the ‘‘T'cn- 
ant cot” will not pass away. 

Humble in life, they performed well its vari, 
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ous and simple duties, It was their lot to la- 
bour, and they did it cheerfully, and with con- 
tented minds. Their young children were 
early instructed to follow in the steps of their 
parents, and proved docile pupils. Are there 
any of my little friends who can learn a lesson 
froin little Meggy, the apple-girl ? ». 


——— 
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THE RAINBOW. 

Little Susan had hidden her eyes in her 
mamma’s lap during the violence of a loud 
thunder storm, and expressed herself as be- 
ing muchalarmed. But the thunder ceased to 
roar, and the ed lightning to flash ; and she 
ventured to walk towards the window, and has- 
tily exclaimed, as she gazed upon the clouds, 
** Look, mamma, what a beautiful rainbow; how 
clear & bright the colours are!” “ It is, indeed, 
a beautiful sight!” replied the lady; “reach 
me the Bible, and you shall read about it.” 
Susan ran and brought the Holy Book; and 
if, my reader, you will take the trouble to look 
in yours, you will find, in the 9th chapter of 
Genesis, and the llth verse and some. follow- 
ing ones, the interesting part. There we have 
the kind promise of God that He will not again 
destroy the earth by water. The Deluge was 
a great flood that swept over the habitable 
globe, and destroyed every thing that had life 
except what the Ark contained; and when the 
awful destruction was all over, God gave this 
gracious promise, ** My bow will I set in 
the clouds ;” and, as a proof that this righteous 
Being has not forgotten his word, you, my 
dear girl, have seen this glorious sight.— 
Whilst they were talking, the beauteous rain- 
bow gently faded away, until it was almost 
gone; when Susan remarked, “‘ How true was 
our minister’s text last Sabbath morning 
‘God is not a man that He should lie, or the 
Son of man that He should repent: hath he 
said, and will He not do it; hath He spoken, 
and will He not make it good!”’ ‘ Yes,” an- 
swered mamma; “ and our kind ‘minister also 
said that God will be as faithful to his threat- 
enings as his promises; and if He has declar- 
ed that He will bless the saints, He has also 
assured us that He will punish the wicked; and 
little girls and boys should be very careful that 
they sin not, in thought, word, or deed. God 
will by and by again destroy this lower world, 
not by water, but by the fires of the last day, for 
the trumpet shall sound,the dead shall be raised, 
the stars shall fall from Heaven, and this earth 
shall be burned up; then shall sinners be 
alarmed and afraid out of their close places, but 
the children of theMost High,who,while soiourn- 
ing below, lived for Heaven, they shall be re- 
ceived to the realms of glory to go no more out. 
May you, my beloved Susan, join that im- 
mense multitude which no man can number, 
and sing through countless ages the song of 
Moses and the Lamb—Unto Him who hath 
washed us in his own blood, be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. [ Youth’s Friend. 














THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 





MY SABBATH SCHOLAR JAMES. 


James is a good boy, in most respects; civil 
in his behaviour, quick at his lessons, and more 
a than most Sabbath Scholars. James 
is also a very ready boy at answering questions; 
he can generally give a good account of a clrap- 
ter that he hasread,and is not like some boys who 
are no wiser at the end ofa Sabbath than they 
were at the beginning. He can also explain 
the meaning of the words he spells,and can often 
say a text of scripture in which they occur. 
James does not like to pass over his words and 
sentences without knowing something of their 








meaning, because he wishes to become wiser, 
and not merely to get through his task with as 
little trouble as possible. He also very often 
asks me to explain any thing that he cannot 
understand; he -does not shuffle over his les- 
sons in a careless manner, paying no attention 
to their meaning, as is too common among Sab- 
bath Scholars and young people generally. 

James is fond of his school, and when he 
meets any boys whom he knows, he tries to 
persuade them to go with him ; in this way he 
has brought many boys to the school who once 
used to waste their Sabbath time in play. 

After this account of James, you will perhaps 
expect that I have nothing to say against him, 
but I must tell you of his faults; the principal 
are self-conceit and talkativeness. James is a 
good looking lad and clever, but he is very 
vain. His looks, his voice, and his manner, 
show he is often saying to himself, ‘‘ Well done, 
James !” **] have said my lesson best.” 
‘Tm the first boy in the class.” Ah, my 
dear boy, let me whisper in your ear: “He 
that exalteth himself shall beabased.” “What 
hast thou that thou hast not received?” ‘He 
that glorieth let. him glory in the Lord.” 

Perhaps there are many boys, and girls too, 
who may read this account, that are guilty of 
the same faults as James; let me remind thein 
that God is very angry with pride and self-con- 
ceit. 

Oh, my young friends, cast yourselves be- 
fore God and confess the secret pride of your 
hearts. Look to the Saviour who died to save 
you from the effects of pride, and say, will you 
dare be proud? Will you thus crucify the 
Son of God afresh? Pray earnestly that all 
the deep and black pride which God sees in 
your hearts may be washed out by the blood of 
Christ. You cannot be holy, you cannot be 
happy, while pride and vain glory remain in 
your hearts; humble yourselves therefore in 
the sight of God, and he will lift you up; 
learn of Christ who was meek and lowly in heart, 


and thus, and thus alone, shall you find rest to 
your souls. ¥ ‘ 














NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE HOG. 

The outward form of this animal is very 
clumsy. It hasa strong brawny neck, large 
pendant ears, small eyes placed high in the 
head, alarge nose, which is very tough, stout 
legs, and a thick heavy body, covered with ve- 
ry rough hairs. Its manners’are in general fil- 
thy and disgusting. It is fond of wallowing in 
the mire, and feeds almost indifferently on ani- 
mal and vegetable food, and will even devour 
flesh in a corrupt state. From these circum- 
stances we in general consider him to be more 
careless in the choice of his food than he really 
is; but it is a well known fact that ‘he selects 
the best plants, and is never destroyed, like 
some other animals, by mistaking poisonous for 
wholesome food. He is fond of roots, and in 
search of them, he digs up the earth with his 
strong snout. 

In the sty, it is a stupid, inactive, and drow- 
sy creature; and would, if permitted, sleep 
half its time away; nor can any thing call it 
from repose, but the cravings of hunger, and so 
soon as its appetite is satisfied, it lays down to 
sleep again. 

Although swine are the most lazy of all -do- 
mestic animals, and seem to possess ‘but little 
instinct, yet we have heard of some, which un- 
der particular training, have’ become learned 
pigs. They could pick out the letters of the 
alphabet, and put them together soas to forma 
person’s name, and would perform many tricks 
of a similar kind. 

The hog, during life, renders very little ser- 
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vice to mankind, except in eating those things 
which other animals reject; but when dead 
nearly every part of him becomes useful. The 
flesh is wholesome food for active healthy per- 
sons; but not for those who are weak, or whose 
employment requires much sitting still. Pork, 
however, is universally eaten, and it being the 
best of all meat to take salt, is consequently 
capable of being longer preserved. The lard, 
or inward fat, is of great use in medicine, and 
the bristles are formed into brushes of various 
kinds. 

The Sow is the female Hog, and has the 
greatest affection for its young; yet swine in 
general have no feelings of attachment to the 
human race, but some have been known to 
possess such brutal propensities as even to 
attack children when asleep, and devour them. 

The Witp Boar is the Hog ina wild state, 
and it is not a little remarkable that his dwell. 
ing is much more cleanly than that of most 
other wild animals. Wild Boars formerly ex- 
isted in our country, but in consequence of 
their destruction by continual hunting, none 
now remain. These animals are perhaps the 
most formidable that can be attacked, and as 
they seldom turn away from any other creature, 
they walk the forest, fearless of danger. 

Excessive eating and drinking are the caus- 
es of several diseases to which Hogs are sub- 
ject, and on this account their lives are short, 
even when they are not killed for use. Hap- 
py would it be for mankind, if they would 
hence take warning, and avoid all kinds of 
excess. 

Anecdote.—At Lithnot, in Cambridgeshire, 
a person fearing a visit from the exciseman, 
concealed an anker of whisky in his pig-sty ; 
the pig immediately set about removing the 
covering, which, having accomplished, he drew 
the cork out-by the help of the cloth that was 
round it, and drank about a pint of whiskey, 
which put him in such a flow of spirits, that 
it was dangerous to approach him. At last 
the usual effects of drunkenness appeared, and 
down he fell. Milk, oil, &c. were poured 
down his throat, but in vain ;—the poor pig fell 
a sacrifice to drinking ardent spirits to excess. 
—Cambridge Chronicle, May 9, 1815. 

It is said of the Swine, that it is the only 
beast that will drink fermented liquors, and get 
drunk. Gay, in his Fable of the Gardener and 
the Hog, says,— 

‘© The Hog, by chance, one morning roam’d, 

Where with new ale the vessels foam’d; 

He munches now the steaming grains, 

Now with full swill the liquor drains ; 

Intoxicatimg fumes arise ; 

“He reels, he rolls his’ winking eyes.” 


Scripture References.—The Swine, though 
bred in most countries, is seldom referred to 
by the sacred writers, probably on account of 
the ancient Israelites not being permitted to 
eat its flesh. The precept relative thereto is 
very clear. ‘ And the Swine, though he di- 
videth the hoof, and be cloven footed: yet he 
cheweth not the cud: he is unclean to you.” 
Leviticiss xi, 7. It is said that the Jews held 
the flesh of this anima] in such great detesta- 
tion, that they would not so much as pronounce 
its name, but instead of it, said—that beast, 
that thing.—Yet so corrupt had the people of 
Israel become at one period, that the prophet 
charged them with this singular transgression 
of the law. He therefore speaks of them as a 
people “ which eat Swine’s flesh, and broth of 
abominable things are in their vessels.” Isai- 
ah Ixv, 4. Old Eleazar, one of the principal 
scribes in the time of the Maccabees, was ofa 
very different spirit, for when he was vehement- 
ly urged to eat Swine’s-flesh, although his en- 
emies opened his mouth by force, to compel 
him to eat it, yet he ¢hose: rather to suffer 
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death, than break the law of God, and give 
offence to the weaker people of his nation. 

Although the Swine and other animals were 
rohibited to the Israelites as food, it is evident 
from some passages of Scripture, that they 
were kept and well known among that people ; 
and it is not improbable that they sold Swine, 
as well as other unclean animals, to the Gen- 
tiles. In confirmation of these remarks, refer- 
ence may be made to the account of our Sa- 
yiour’s visit to the country of the Gadarenes, 
in which we find it stated,—‘‘ Now there was 
there, nigh unto the mountains, a great herd 
of Swine feeding.” Mark v. 2. 

Our Lord, in the parable of the prodigal 
son, refers to the employment of keeping Swine, 
as one of peculiar degradation. Concernin g this 
he says, the prodigal ‘‘ went and joined himself 
to a citizen of that country ; and he sent him in- 
to his fields to feed Swine. And he would fain 
have filled his belly with the husks that the 
Swine did eat.” Luke xv: 15,16. 

Our Saviour alludes to these animals as 


senseless and untractable creatures, when he’ 


says to his disciples, ‘‘ Neither cast ye your 
pearls before Swine, lest they trample them un- 
der their feet, and turn again and rend you.” 
Matthew vii.6. The pearls may signify the 
troth. of the gospel, and the Swine wicked and 
profane persons, who would treat those sacred 
and valuable truths with contempt,and persecute 
those who receive them, and submit to their 
influence. Thus it appears that the wise coun- 
sels of the gospel are not to be unseasonably 
lavished upon hardened and profligate sinners, 
who instead of receiving them in a becoming 
manner, would be irritated by them, and turn 
with fury upon heir indiscreet advisers, 

Persons who after having made a profession 
of religion, soon return to their former ways of 
transgression, are called apostates, and their 
conduct is properly compared to the turning of 
“the Sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire.’? 2 Peter ii. 22. 

That Wild Boars existed in the land of Israel, 
is evident from the allusion made to these ani- 
mals in the allegory in which the Jewish na- 
tion is represented under the figure of a beau- 
tifuland wide spreading vine, and the manner 
in which it was injured and polluted by its ene- 
mies; concerning which, the psalmist affirmed 
—"The Boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it.” 
Psalm Ixxx. 13. That ferocious and destruc- 
tiveanimal not only eats the fruit, but, with his 
powerful tusks, he cuts and breaks the branch- 
esof the vine; and with his snout digs it up 
by the roots, and then tramples it under his 
feet. How strikingly does this picture repre- 
sent the Jewish nation, when on account of 
their extreme sinfulness, they were left asa 
prey to their vile and malicious enemies. 

Reflections.—If the filty manners of the 
Swine are odious and disgusting to us, how in- 
finitely more offensive must the corrupt and 
polluted conduct of sinners be in the sight of 
God, “ who is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity, and cannot look upon sin.” That this 
defiled disposition belongs to all mankind, is 
evident, for, “‘ all have sinned ;” and by the 
Scriptures we learn, that out of the heart of 
man all kind of evil proceeds; like impure 
Streams from a corrupt fountain. How seri- 
ous and humiliating is this-consideration ; may 
it induce each of usto cry earnestly unto God 
—“Wash me, and I shall be clean; cleanse 
me and I shall be whiter than snow.” But by 
What means can a defiled sinner be rendered 
clean and holy? The word of God gives us 
full information on this subject, when it de- 
clares, “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 1 Johni, 7. 
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SALLY ADAMS, THE USEFUL GIRL. 


Sometimes young folks are apt to excuse 
their own laziness, by saying, ‘‘ What can we 
do? We are too young to work; we shall 
have enough to do in a few years, we must en- 
joy ourselves now.’ Let such children read 
about Sally Adams, and be ashamed of them- 
selves. She is about eleven years old, and is 
the eldest of seven children. Her father is a 
wood-cutter,a quiet hard-working man. Be- 
tween four and five o’clock in the morning Sal- 
ly gets up, the first in the house, and lights the 
fire and sweeps the house, and gets breakfast 
ready. She then dresses the children, tends 
the baby, and, when she can, hears the little 
ones say their lessons. When baby is asleep, 
she has some sewing or washing to do, or 
somethimg else at hand to take up in her spare 
moments. Time never hangs heavy on her 
hands, because she has always plenty to do, 
morning, noon, and night. 

Sally is not only useful at home, but she 
takes her father’s dinner to him when at work 
in the woods. She runs tothe shop for her 
mother, and whenever sent on an errand she 
always goes “‘ quick march.” 

You might suppose that Sally learnt but lit- 
tle, but I assure you she is one of my best and 
most forward scholars. Her mother seeing her 
so diligent, lets her have a few spare minutes 
now and then to learn her lessons, when the 
other children are asleep; and as the rest of 
the family sleep longer on Sabbath morning, 
and Sally gets up earlier, she always manages 
to.come with her lesson ready. Sally is so 
fond of her Bible and prayer, that I hope she 
is truly earnest in attending to the concerns of 
her soul; she tells me she wishes to be good, 
but she often finds her heart hard and deceit- 
ful. I have endeavoured to point her to Jesus 
Christ as the sinner’s only hope, and I hope 
my young scholar .is.placing her trust in bim. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 
—-3ae— 


THE CONTRAST, OR THE RAINY DAY. 


The children had in general conducted them- 
selves well, and their mamma kindly promised 
atrip into the country on the Thursday of 
next week, ifnothing prevented. This intelli- 
gence greatly delighted the young ones, and they 
were more attentive and diligent than before. 
Well, it was-settled where they should go; 
and Harriet could not help dreaming of the ex- 
pected pleasure some nights before; and O, 
how pleasant it will be! and how. we shall enjoy 
it! and what pretty things we shail see !—and 
Ido not know how many fine speeches were 
made upon the occasion. A ham was boiled 
the day before, and a piece of veal roasted, and 
sundry preparations which I-need not now stay 
to detail; but none were to go unless it. were a 
fineday. The children thought it would not 
signify if it were wet; but mamma knew better. 
The sun shone very brightly, the birds sung, 
the little kitten skipped about, and’ Clara said 
that she was almost sure the next day would be 
fine. But towards evening a black cloud arose; 
and the girls looked at it, and watched its sad- 
dening progress through the clear blue sky, 
with the most intense eagerness. It spread 
and spread, till it seemed to cover the whole 
heavens, and then set in gloom. Harriet stood 
by the window and watched, if haply she might 
see the bright King of Day burst from the clouds, 
shed a kindly glory, and foretell a bright rising 
again: but it was not so; and they both went to 
bed. with heavy hearts. In the morning they 


rose early; but it looked very thick and misty 
all round, and soon the drops of rain began to 
“‘ There now,” 


patter on the parlour window. 





exclaimed Harriet, -“ It is just as I said, now 
we shall not go, I am sure: I wish the rain 
had not come.” Clara brushed away a tear, 
for who can help feeling a disappointment; 
but she had more heroism than Harriet a great 
deal, though she was some years younger.— 
“* Harriet,” said she to her sister, “ you should 
not cry so,dear; it is God who sends the rain, 
you know.” Harriet, in her usual violent way, 
pushed her little sister from her, saying, ‘Don’t 
come preaching to me, I want to go to-day; 
and look at that glass—you see it keeps rain- 
ing faster every minute.” I must mot, my dear 
little reader, tell you half that Harriet uttered , 
and I am sure you cannot wish to know: but 
just at this time mamma entered the room. 
“‘There, mamma, see how it rains!”—‘ I 
know it, my love, and I am extremely sorry on 
account of it. I certainly cannot go, as there 
can be no pleasure in riding through the pour- 
ing rain.” —‘ IT wish mamma,” said Clara, ‘‘that 
Harriet would not be so cross about it; God 
will be angry with us if we do not like the 
weather he sends us. Harriet, you ought not 
to cry so,” said the little creature, wiping her 
sister’s tearful eyes with her apron; “you 
know every morning and evening, when we 
say‘ Our Father,’ we also say ‘Thy will be 
done,’ and we must always love God’s will.” 
—‘‘ Fie! Harriet,” replied mamma ; how dif- 
ferent Clara isto you! see how perverse and 
fretful you are, and how sweetly and patiently 
she bears the disappointment ; what a striking 
contrast there is between you two girls! Learn 
of Clara to bear what is unpleasant with forti- 
tude, and let me see no more of this unneces- 
sary grief. 
Query,—Am I most like Harriet or Clara? 
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MISCELLANY. 
Conscienee.—A very well dressed young gen- 
tleman, a few days since, entered a grocery 
store, in the northern part of the city of Phila 
delphia, and asked the owner whether he kept 
in that place eight years since. On being an- 
swered in the affirmative, the young man took 
from his pocket three dollars, and gave it to 
the person whom he had addressed, observing 
that eight years ago, he received from him that 
sum, in change for a bank note, more than the 
amount belonging to him. 
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Original Anecdote of a Sabbath School Sehol- 
ar.—Last Sabbath, asthe children were assem- 
bled at the $d Presbyterian church in this village, 
a few of them were standing in the porch. 
waggon with a number of persons in it, appa- 
rently on a journey, stopped, and one of the men 
called out to the children, ‘‘ Halloo there, what 


‘sort of religion do you have here?” one of the 


lads replied, ‘A sort of religion that forbids our 
travelling on the Sabbath.” ‘The inquirer pas- 
sed on without making any reply. 

Rochester Observer. 
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Sorrows.~—W hat are the sorrows of the young? 
Their growing minds soon close about the 
wound ; their elastic spirits soon rise beneath 
the pressure ; their green and ductile affections 
soon twine around new objects. But the sor- 
rows of the poor who have no outward applian- 
ces to sooth; the sorrows of the aged, with 
whom life at best is but a wintry day, and who 
can look for no after growth of joy; the sor- 
rows of a widow, aged, solitary, destitute,mourn- 
ing over an only son, are the sorrows which 
make us fee] the impotency of consolation. 


—- yr 
A woman merely beautiful may attract; a 
woman merely accomplished may amuse; and 
both united may produce a sort of fascination : 
but it is sense and virtue only that fasten on the 
mind. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 












Humility makes us acceptable to God, whose 
communication is with the humble. Without 
this foundation, our whole spiritual building 
falls to the ground. 


. —SKYo— P 
Heaven.—When I can truly say, “ Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven,” I shall 
long to be in heaven, that I may do it perfectly. 








YOuUTH’S COMPANION. 








THE MONTHLY CONCERT. 

Do all our young friends attend the Monthly 
Concert? And do they all know what the 
Monthly Concert is? It isa precious season, 
and we feel anxious that its benefits should not 
be confined to the older portion of the Chris- 
tian community, but that our children and 
youth should early and habitually observe the 
occasion, and become accustomed to hail its re- 
turn in some degree as they do that of the holy 
Sabbath. We will therefore explain the de- 
sign and purpose of observing the Monthly 
Concert ; and point out some of its benefits, es- 
pecially to the young. 

Concert, you know, is agreement. Persons 
act in concert, when they act together, and 
assist eachother. Soe Christians pray in con- 
cert, when they agree to unite their supplica- 
tions to the mercy-seat, at one time, in one 
place, or for the same object. Christians pray 
in concert, when they assemble in the house of 
God on the Sabbath, or when they hold a social 
prayer-meeting on any dayof the week. Aill 
the people of a state pray in concert, on the 
annual fast day, set apart by the proclamation 
ofthe governor. But we speak of the Monthly 
Concert in distinction from all these, because 
there was a general agreement among Chris- 
tians, throughout the Christian nations, to ob- 
serve one particular day every monti, when 
they would all unite in praying to God for the 
same blessings. It is called a Concert, in con- 
sequence of this agreement ; which agreement 
was made by means of proposals which were 
published, and received the voluntary approba- 
tion of one church and minister after another, 
till all were combined. Itis called the Month- 
ly Concert, because itis observed on one day 
inevery month. That day is the first Mon- 
day. Some churches meet for prayer in the 
day time; others only in the evening. The 
object ofthe meeting, the special burden of the 
prayers, is, the conversion of the world to 
Christ. Christians weep over the desolations 
of Zion, and the miseries of the human race ; 
and pray that the Lord would have pity, and 
bring them into the liberty of his children. 
They pray, that God would thrust forth labor- 
ers into the harvest; that he would cause the 
Bible to be translated into every language, and 
distributed in every land; that he would pour 
out his Spirit upon all flesh, reprove the world 
of sin, and righteousness, and judgment; that 

he would make all the people of the earth his 
willing and holy subjects, walking in the light 
of the Lord, and living to his glory. They 
pray also, that the word may have far greater 
power in gospel lands, and convert simmers that 
have long hardened their hearts against it ; and 


may become holy, and devoted and fruitful, 
and thus be indeed the light of the world.— 
The institution of this Concert is undoubtedly a 
fulfilment of that delightful prophecy, which is 
recorded in the 8th chapter of Zechariah, 
from the 20th verse to the 22d. ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts; It shall yet come to pass, 
that there shall come people, and the inhabi- 
tants of many cities; and the inhabitants of one 
city shall go to another, saying, Let us go 
speedily to pray before the Lord, and to seek 
the Lord of hosts: I will goalso. Yea, many 
people and strong nations shall come to seek 
the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem, and to pray be- 
fore the Lord.” 

Now, what benefit can children obtain, by 
attending the Concert of prayer? They 
will learn much concerning the state of the 
world. Something is read from missionary 
journals; or something is told in the addresses 
of ministers and others; and in the prayers that 
are presented, the state of the nations that sit 
in darkness will be mentioned. Our youth 
will thus acquire correct views of the ignorance 
and vice, and moral degradation of the heath- 
en world,and of other portions of the human 
race, which are far from righteousness and 
hope. They will thus gradually learn what 
part they have to act in such a world of mise- 
ry and sin. They willlearn it in a practical 
manner, associating with those who pity their 
perishing fellow men, and are engaged in sav- 
ing souls from death. 

They will learn to value their own blessings. 
Compared with the children in heathen coun- 
tries, they are highly favored of the Lord.— 
They do not grope in darkness, and stumble, 
and fall, and perish. They are not forsaken 
of their parents, and brought up in ignorance 
and wretchedness. When they hear of the 
miserable state of the heathen, they may re- 
member the favors which they are so apt to 
forget, and be thankful to God who has made 
them to differ. 

They may learn not to abuse their distin- 
guishing blessings, and especially the light of 
the gospel of Christ. When they hear so much 
said, and said in fervent prayer to the God of 
mercy, about the peculiar and inestimable va- 
lue of the Gospel of Christ, they will be afraid 
of abusing so great a favor. They will trem- 
ble, lest this should be their condemnation, that 
light has come into the world, and shone 
brightly upon them, and they have loved dark- 
ness, and not repented of their sins. A Con- 
cert of prayer for perishing pagans, rightly 
conducted, is a powerful means of grace for 
sinners of a gospel land; and we trust it will 
be a means of awakening many of our youth 
to attend’ to the things of their everlasting 
peace. ° 

Children may learn at the Concert how to 
pray, both for themselves and others. They 
will hear the ardent intercessions of their min- 
isters, and of their Christian parents and 
friends, for those whom they have never seen. 





prayer. They will learn bow the believing 





that the Christian church, in all its branches, 


They will feel the importance and necessity of 
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tremble and repent, they will learn how tg 
pour out their own hearts in supplication; and 
be prepared, when their hearts areenlarged, to 
join the Concert of the many thousands of Israe}. 
They will learn to be generous and bounti- 
ful, and that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. At the Monthly Concert, Christians 
contribute money for the support of Missions ; 
sothat their prayers and their alms come up 
as a memorial together before God. Very 
few, we trust, mock God by praying him to 
convert the world, while they put not their own 
hand to the work of sending abroad the gospel. 
Christian parents also take their children with 
them, and supply them with a little money to cas; 
into thistreasury of the Lord. The children take 
elight in being permitted to enjoy this privi- 
le Many of them prefer to make this dis. 
posal of their money, instead of expending it 
for decorations and play things. Thus they 
learn to pity and relieve the destitute, and come 
early under the practical influence of a liberal 
spirit. And we think that many of the present 
generation will thus overcome a niggardly and 
selfish spirit, and come upon the stage of life 
prepared to do good in their day and genera. 
tion. Itis a good thing to go early and con- 
stantly to the Monthly Concert. 








POETRY. 








From the Christian Examiner. 
THE DYING CHIBD. 

’Tis dying ! life is yielding place 

To that mysterious charm, 
Which spreads upon the troubled face 

A fixed, unchanging calm ; 
That deepens, as the parting breath 
Is gently sinking into death— 


A thoughtful beauty rests the while 
Upon its snowy brow, 

But those pale lips could never smile 
More radiantly than now— 

And sure some heavenly dreams begin 

To dawn upon the soul within ! 


Oh! that those mildly conscious lips 
Were parted to reply— 

To tell how death’s severe eclipse 
Is passing from thine eye ; 

For living eye can never see 

The change that death has wrought in thee. 


Perhaps thy sight is wandering far 
Throughout the kindled sky, 
In tracing every infant star 
Amid the flames on high ;— 
Souls of the just, whose path is bent 
Around the glorious firmament— 


Perhaps thine eye is gazing down 
Upon the earth below, 

Rejoicing to have gained thy crown 
And hurried from its woe, 

To dwell beneath the throne of Him 

Before whose glory Heaven is dim. 


Thy life! how cold it might have been, 
If days had grown to years! 

How dark, how deeply stained with sin, 
With weariness and tears! 

How happy thus to sink to rest, 

So early numbered with the blest. 


’Tis well then that the smile should lie 
Upon thy marble cheek ; 

It tells to our inquiring eye 
What words could never speak— 

A revelation sweetly given 











soul utters itself before God. And, when they 


Of all that man can learn from Heaven. 
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